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S the power of a ſtate conſiſts chiefly 
A in the number and induſtry of its 
people; every thing mult be of im- 
portance that contributes to theſe ends. This 
obſervation puts the linen manufacture in a 
conſpicuous light; for it employs many 
hands, and requires the moſt painful indu- 
ſtry. In Scotland, this manufacture, which, 
within the memory of man, ſcarce deſerved 
the name, has of late years made a progreſs ſo 
rapid, as to become our chief manufacture, 
circulating more money than all our other 
manufactures in conjunction. Nor is there 
any ſymptom of its being ſtationary: on the 
contrary, it is every year boldly advancing 
with wider and wider ſteps. 
This proſpect muſt be agreeable to every 


A 2 well- 


E 


well-hearted Briton; and to gratify the lau- 
dable curioſity of ſuch perſons, the follow- 
ing brief account of the progreſs of the ma- 
nufacture is preſented. The board of Tru- 
ſtees was eſtabliſhed anno 1727; the value of 
the linen ſtamped from November 1727 to 
November 1728, not inclading what was 
made for private uſe, 


( L. 203,312 | Anno 1747 L. 262,866 
Anno ae 114,383 1748 293,846 
1739 - - 131,202 1749 - 322, 045 
1731 145,656 1750 361,736 
1732 168,322 1751 = 367,167 
1733 182,766 1752 = 409,047 
1734 185,224 1753 — 445,321 
1735 177,466 1754 4606, 816 
1736 - 168,177 1758 - = 345,349 
1737 - 183,620 1756 367,721 
1738 185,026 1757 - 401, 511 
1739 198,068 1758 = 424,141 
1749 = 188,777 1759 - = 451,390 
1741 187,658 1760 523,153 
1742 191,689 1761 - 516,354 
1743 215,927 17602 - 474,807 
1744 229,364 1763 — 552,281 
1745 224.252 1764 573,243 
1746 222,870 | 1766 579,227 


Thou gh the pro greſs of the lng; manu- 
facture in general is not the profeſſed pur- 
poſe of this paper, yet I ſhall endeavour to 
account for it, as a proper introduction to a 


hiſtorical narrative of the meaſures taken by 


the Truſtees for promoting our flax-huſband- 
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- The union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland, was a fatal event for the latter. 
The great increaſe of power which our kings 
thereby acquired, reduced the Scotch nobility 
to a ſtate of humble dependence. From being 
y monarchs, they became ſla ves to the 
crown, and had nothing left to fupport theit 
accuſtomed dignity, but, under protection of 
the crown, to enſlave their inferiors. The na- 
tional ſpirit, bold and brave, ſubſided by de- 
grees; and a general torpor ſucceeded, the 
never · failing effect of ſlavery. Though reſto- 
red to liberty and independence, by the u- 
nion of the two nations, yet mutual jealouſy 
and enmity obſtructed long the advantages 
of our new ſituation. At length the bleſſings 
of liberty and independence became conſpi- 
cuous, and invigorated multitudes to exert 
themſelves in laudable undertakings. And 
hence that ſpirit for improvement in Scot- 
land, diſplayed upon huſbandry, upon ma- 
nufactures, upon commerce, and u pon lite- 
rature. 

The eſtabliſhing a board of Truſtees for 
directing this national ſpirit, upon fiſheries, 
and upon the manufactures of linen and 
woollen, was a meaſure wiſe and political, 
zealouſly promoted by a worthy patriot, who 


Was 
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was rewarded, by the opportunity he long 
had of ſerving his country, as an eminent 
member of that board. His ſtatue was erect- 
ed in the ſenate-houſe, by thoſe of his own 
profeſſion, in token of their veneration for 
him, as a judge above all corruption. From 
his fellow- citizens in general a ſtatue was not 
leſs due, as a token of you 3 for 
his patriotiſm. 


But whatever was his zeal for the publie 


good, and whatever zeal he inſpired into 


others, yet the operations of that board were 


not at firſt attended with great ſucceſs. : The 


indolence and ignorance of the low people, 


and their want of honeſty, could not be cured 
but by perſeverance and artful management. 
But unluckily we were at that time ill pro- 
vided with political phyſicians, ſkilled in the 
cure: which 1s always the caſe in a country 
where induſtry is dead, and no perſon thinks 
of it. The Truſtees were forced for ſome 
time to grope in the twilight of knowledge 

they frequently miſtook their road, and ad- 
opted meaſures that were not always ade- 
quate to the ends propoſed. But, as the in- 
tendment of this paper is neither to make a 
ſatire nor encomium upon the Truſtees, it 
ſhall only be obſerved. i in paſſing, that the ig- 
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norance.of this nation with reſpect to manu» 


factures, and with reſpet to the means of 


promoting them, may well excuſe the few 
errors committed by the "Truſtees at the 
commencement of their management; and 
that theſe errors ought not to derogate from 
their merit, in ſerving their country without i 
the ſlighteſt motive of private intereſtt. 

The Truſtees, having with great aſſiduity 
ſurmounted endleſs difficulties and obſtruc- 
tions, were encouraged to redouble their di- 
ligence. The people are in a meaſure reclaum- 
ed from. idleneſs and diſhoneſty: induſtry is 
gaining ground, and is ſpreading even to di- 
ſtant corners: ſpinners and weavers, greatly 
multiplied, are daily acquiring more and 
more ſkill; many bleachfields are pertected, 
and the colour of our linens is much impro- 


ved; nor have water-mills been neglected for 


dreſſing flax of our own growth; though 
theſe, after much expence beſtowed, do not 
now give general ſatisfaction, 

Theſe expenſive articles drew great ſums 
from the Truſtees ; ſo. great, that little was 
left for promoting other branches. But theſe 
articles being now far advanced, ſo as not to 
require much further ſupport, it is the inten- 
tion of the Truſtees to promote the growth of 


our 


1861 
our own flax with their utmoſt aſſiduity. 


This appears the proper time for encouraging 
that capital article, becauſe a market is now 


provided for it, viz. a home market, which 


of all is the beſt; and no perſon can doubt of 


this market when he is informed, that foreign 


flax to the amount of L. I 10,000 is 2 


| imported into Scotland. eee 2443 

he ſaving this annual ſum to the nation, 
is not the only, nor indeed the greateſt bene- 
fit that will accrue by promoting flax-huſ- 
bandry. A manufacture cannot but be upon 
a precarious footing, when recourſe muſt be 


rials; and a nation muſt be upon a pre- 
carious footing, when it is in the power 


of foreigners, with a ſingle Fiat, to ſtarve a 
great proportion of its people, by withdrawing 


from them the means of labour. This obſer- 


vation is in part unhappily verified by the 


preſent ſtate of our flax-commerce ; for fo- 
reign flax has, within theſe ſeven years, been 
gradually ſo much raiſed upon us, that we 
pay now for it fifty per cent. more than for- 
merly. 2dly, For a further encouragement 
to raiſe flax, the farmer may be aſſured, that 
our own flax, when {kilfully managed, and 
"= ground well „ is tough, compact, 

and 


kad to a foreign market for the crude mate- 
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and ſmooth; and conſequently, for thread, 
lace, gauze, cambric, and lawn, is better 
fitted than that of Holland, which generally 
is ſpungy and cottony. Scotch flax, when 
brought to its utmoſt perfection, may proba+ 
bly rival even that of Flanders. It is too 
good for Oſnaburgs, which require coarſe 
Ruſſian flax. The Dutch flax is only prefer- 
able for thick hollands. 3dly, All the labour 
beſtowed upon foreign flax purchaſed by us, 


in preparing the ground, in ſowing and pull- 


ing, in watering, graſing, and dreſſing for 
the heckle, is paid for by us. What a bene- 


fit to this nation muſt it be, to give bread to 


numbers of our own people, by employing 
them in that work? 4thly, As a conſiderable 
proportion of the flax we uſe is of foreign 
growth, and as the heckler and the ſpinner 
muſt pay money for it, the one is diſpoſed 
to over-heckle it, and the other to draw it out 
into too fine yarn, in order to make the moſt 
of their money. This evil would be in a 
good meaſure prevented by having flax in 
plenty of our own growth ; for the heckler 
and ſpinner would in that cafe uſe it freely, 
without labouring to draw it beyond its 
griſt. 

B The 
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rect their management to a more important 
object than to that of flax-raiſing. This in- 
deed they had early in view,” though they did 
not always hit upon the moſt ęffectual means. 
They brought flax-raiſers and flax · dreſſers 
from Holland, Flanders, and England: they 
publiſhed directions for raiſing flax: they 
laid out money for breeding apprentices to 
flax- raiſing and flax-dreſſing: they encoura- 
ged the erection of lint-mills; gave ſalaries 
to ſtationed raiſers and dreſſers of flax, and 
diſtributed heckles. The article laſt men- 

tioned did good, and continues to do good : 
but moſt of the other articles were leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful than was expected; becauſe the Tru- 
ſtees, inflamed with the ſpirit of patriotiſm, 

made a more rapid progreſs than was con- 
ſiſtent with the circumſtances of the country. 
For one inſtance, it ſeldom happens that the 
beſt artiſts are moved by the hope of greater 
gain to deſert their native country; and 
therefore to ſend ſome hopeful young men 
abroad to be thoroughly perfected in the art, 
is a meaſure more flow indeed, but always 
more ſucceſsful. . And had this method been 
followed, the ſuperior {kill of the men thus 
educated 


11 


educated would have procured them good 
bread, without burdening the public fund 
with ſalaries. By neglecting this ſafe mea- 
ſure, there were few or no ſkilful perſons 
that could. be employed as {ſtationary raiſers 
and dreſſers of flax; and the Truſtees were 
forced to take up with ſuch perſons as could 
procure the beſt recommendations; which 
generally proceeded from intereſted motives. 


The negligence, accordingly, and unſkilful⸗ 


neſs of theſe perſons, ruined all. #- 


One of che encouragements for flax-raifing, 


was a premium af fifteen ſhillings upon every 
acre prepared for flax-ſeed according to a me- 
thod preſcribed. This premium was in ef⸗ 


fect putting the plough before the horſes. It 


indeed excited many to ſow lint-ſeed ; but it 
was ſoon. diſcovered, and might have been 
foreſeen, that 1t was no ſufficient encourage- 
ment, without providing a market for the 
flax when ſeparated from the ground. The 
premium was not the half of the price of the 
ſeed: the product lay upon the farmer's 
hand, who had neither {kill nor people for 
dreſſing 1 it with ſtock and hand, lint-mills be- 
ing at that time extremely rare; and, by 
theſe means, he was upon the whole a great 
loſer by this premium. 

93 2 | Lint- 
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lay open to employ their money upon. 


1 

Lint-boors came next in play, by a hint 
taken from Holland and Flanders. The lint- 
boors there purchaſe all the green lint in the 
neighbourhood, water and graſe & it, and, in 
a word, prepare it for the Gi This 
meaſure had-a fair appearance; che Truitees 
were fond of it, and gave great encoura ge- 
ment for carrying it into execution. But 
this meaſure proved abortive; and it could 
not happen otherwiſe. It was not adverted 
to, that the culture of flax had ſubſiſted in 
Holland and Flanders for centuries; and that 
conſiderable ſtocks were acquired by dealing 
in the different branches of the manufacture z 
part of which could not be better employed 
than in the lucrative trade of a lint-boor, ſur- 
rounded with lint-fields, that ſave the expence 
of carriage. In Scotland every article was 
oppoſite. The manufacture was ftill in its 


| Infancy : no proviſion of ſkilful hands: lint- 


fields were thinly ſcattered ; and it was a 
great burden upon the lint-boor to carry ſo 
weighty a crop from a great diſtance: no 
perſon had a ſtock for building houſes, pre- 


paring canals, O.; and had there been ſuch 


perſons, they would not have ſtooped to an 
inferior branch, while the higher branches 


The 
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The water-mills mentioned above, having 


a ſpecious appearance, met with vigorous en- 
couragement, and exhauſted a great deal of 
public money. They were favourites of the 
country- people, by ſaving labour in dreſſing 
the flax; of which thoſe were the moſt ſen- 
ſible who were acquainted with the ſlowneſs 
and fatigue of the ſtock and hand. It was 
not doubted but that theſe mulls would in- 
cline every farmer to raiſe flax; and the Tru- 
ſtees were intent to accelerate that effect. A 
premium was notified of eighteen pence per 
ſtone for dreſſed flax of our own growth; 
which was confined to the three great linen 
counties of Perth, Fife, and Angus, becauſe 
the public fund was not adequate to a more 
general premium. The ſucceſs of this mea- 
ſure has been conſiderable ; and would have 
been ſtill more conſiderable, had a fufficient 
number of ſkilful flax-raiſers been provided 
to inſtru& the country-people. The demand 
for foreign flax has greatly ſubſided in theſe 
counties; and in a few years will probably 
vaniſh altogether. This premium is now 


transferred to the counties of Lanark, Air, 


Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Stirling, where it 
will PF produce the ſame beneficial ef. 
fects; 
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fects; and the intention is, to carry it progreſ- 
fively through the kingdom. 
For the ſame purpoſe of promoting flax-rai- 
fing, quantities of hnt-ſeed have been diſtri- 
buted, moſtly in the Highlands, at firſt gra- 
tis, and afterward under prime coſt. This 
meaſure had a good effect; but not equiva- 
lent to the ſums beſtowed upon it. For the 
farmers were not ſufficiently - ſkilled in pre- 
paring the ground: and they were not ſuffi- 
ciently anxious to be inſtructed, becauſe they 
put little value upon ſeed which ** got for 
nothing, or at a low price. 
Io remedy this evil, and to excite. a ſpirir 
of cultivation, large . premiums were given 
for the greateſt quantities of flax produced 
upon an acre... This, inflamed the induſtry 
of the farmer, and had the effect of pro- 
curing very rich crops. Some farmers be- 
came expert in high qreſſing for  flax-ſeed, 
and every one was fond to receive inſtrucy 
tion; which was the great object of the pre- 
mium. And yet the Truſtees were forced to 
drop this premium, though with great re- 
luctance, before the effect was completed. 
Induſtry was not ſo far advanced as to 
have reclaimed entirely the labouring poor 
11222 from 


1 

from trick and deceit. The premiums were 
conſiderable; and if, upon the one hand, 
they promoted good huſbandry, they, on the 
other, were a temptation to practiſe fraudu- 
lent methods for obtaining falſe reports of the 
quantities of flax produced. Such frauds 
are infectious; and the Truſtees ſaw no o- 
ther means to prevent the infection, but to 
withdraw the bounty altogether. There is 
no reaſon however to repent of having ſet 
this meaſure on foot; for though it may not 
have had the complete effect intended, it 
has undoubtedly promoted {kill in flax-huſ- 
bandry, and has alſo given ſufficient evidence 
to the flax-farmer, that plentiful crops can be 
produced by high cultivation. 

To proceed in the hiſtory of i 
experience diſcovered that they were attended 
with many inconveniencies. The labour of 
carrying rough lint to theſe mills from a di- 
ſtance, came to be felt; as alſo the delay of 
getting the lint dreſſed, when the mill happens 
to be much employed. At the ſame time, 
the ordinary yield of this mill in dreſſed flax, 


is ſo much inferior in quantity to that of 


ſtock and hand, as to overbalance fully what 
is ſaved upon labour; not to mention the 
hurt that is done to the flax by the violent 


and 
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and ill-directed action of che mill. But the 
worſt of all is, that the lint-miller, being un- 
der no check nor control, is tempted to de- 
fraud his cuſtomers of part of their dreſſed 


flax: and there are inſtances where the whole 


has been with-held from poor people, who it 
was thought would not have courage to bring 
a law- ſuit. In many places there is not ſuffi- 
cient houſe · room provided for the flax that is 
brought to the mill; which, in a throng 
time, is often expoſed to the air for months 


together before the miller can reach it. By 


theſe means, many lint-millers, I am far 
from ſaying the whole, are ſo ſunk in their 
credit, that the farmers in their neighbour- 
hood, rather than ſubmit to the foregoing 
hardſhips, chuſe to abandon flax-raiſing alto- 
gether. 

It is peculiarly lucky for Scotland, that, du- 
ring this diſtreſſing ſituation, a flax-machine 
has been invented, that promiſes not only to 
remedy the ſaid inconveniencies, but alſo to 
advance flax-dreſling to its perfection, with no 
leſs frugality than expedition. It is wrought 


portable in a cart, and ſo little expenſive, that 
| three or four neighbouring farmers may have 
one in common for a mere trifle contributed 


by 


by a ſingle hand, takes up little room, is 


\\ 


\\ 
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by each, Its motion, at the ſame time, is fo 
eaſy, and ſo much under command, that it is 
equal to ſtock and hand with reſpect to the 


yield of dreſſed flax, and alſo with reſpect to 


the gentleneſs of its motions. And taking 
into the account the expedition of this ma- 
chine, which performs at leaſt thrice the work 
of ſtock and hand, it muſt be pronounced a 
happy invention, 

- But we have not exhauſted all that can be 
ſaid in its favour, nor indeed the greater part. 
It is a capital advantage, that by it the farmer 
can ſuperintend the dreſſing his flax without 
hazard of being cheated ; and, what is ſtill 
more, to get his flax dreſſed without a far- 
thing of charge ; which may he done by the 
following method. The flax 1s generally wa- 
tered and graſed before the corn-harveſt, or 


at leaſt before it turn throng ; and therefore 


may be done by the farm-ſeryants, without 
interrupting other work, The flax may be 
houſed at the end of a barn or other conveni- 
ent place till winter, when the farm-ſervants, 
for want of light, are laid idle for ſome 
hours in the afternoon. During this time, 


the farmer and his ſervants cannot be more 
profitably employed than in dreſſing their flax; 
z and the long nights afford more than ſuffi- 
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cient time for dreſſing all that will be raiſed 
by a knot of neighbouring farmers, And 
even ſuppoſing the ſwifteſt progreſs of lint- 
huſbandry, every farmer may afford to pur, 
chaſe a machine for his own uſe ſolely, which 
may be employed, not only during the dark 
hours of. the afternoon, but frequently in 
day-light, when bad weather forbids all field- 
operations. 

It is difficult, I am ſenſible, to entice peo- 
ple to employ 1 in labour their accuſtomed idle 
hours ; but addreſs and perſeverance will 
conquer many difficulties. And to operate 
this converſion of idleneſs into labour, there 
is one means among many that cannot fail of 
ſucceſs. An article is commonly ſtipulated by 
farm-ſervants as part of their wages, which 
is, to have ground allotted them for ſowing 
ſome lint-ſeed. They are generally put off 
with the worſt ſoy, ill prepared: their crops 
are ſcanty: the expence of dreſſing unconſci- 
onable: and ſtating | every article by a juſt 
calcul, lint purchaſed at a market would 
come cheaper to them than what they thus 
procure. To engage them to work at the ma- 
chine, no more is neceſſary but that the 
farmer take them in as partners. He has, for 
example, one : hogſhead of lint-ſecd ; they ano- 

ther 
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ther among them. Let it be all ſown pro- 
miſcuouſly in the ſame field; upon which, 
for his own ſake, the farmer will beſtow the 
higheſt dreſſing. It is watered in common, 
graſed in common, and dreſſed in common. 
When a diviſion is made in proportion to the 
quantities ſown, the poor labourers will re- 
joice in a double increaſe, purchaſed with a 
little additional labour, without any expence. 
Far from grudging this labour, their conve- 
ning together in one place, with a fire for dry- 
ing the flax, will afford them high amuſe- 
ment. Their labour will be eaſy, being di- 
vided among many hands, and it is fit that 
the farmer encourage them by taking part in 
the labour. A httle care, at the ſame time, 
with proper lanterns, ſuch as are uſed in 
heckling, will remove all hazard of fire ; e- 
ſpecially if the farmer himſelf take a narrow 
ſurvey every evening when the ſervants leave 


off work. 
Though the dreſſing of flax by this ma- 


chine requires not more ſkill than by ſtock 


and hand, yet to ſhow the management of 
it, particularly the dexterous handling of 
the flax, and to inſtruct the country-people 
in the preceding articles of chuſing and pre- 


paring ground, weeding, pulling, watering, 
C 2 and 


1 
and grafing, it muſt be of conſequence that 
the Truſtees educate and employ in different 
parts a number of itinerants. This method 
of having the flax dreſſed by the country: ſer- 
vants in their otherwiſe idle hours, is far ſu- 
perior to that of lint-boors, even ſuppoſing 
we were ripe for theſe artiſts; becauſe by no 
other means is it poſſible to get flax dreſſed 
without expence, and indeed without any la- 
bour that can be reckoned upon. The ex- 
pence of drefling has hitherto been a bulky 
article; and, conſidering the waſte occaſioned 
by water-mills, is perhaps not under 40 per 
cent. of the flax; all of which may be ſaved 
by the machine under conſideration. 
Though few of the meafures laid down by 
the Truſtees for promoting flax-huſbandry, 
have correſponded to the ſanguine hopes at 
firſt conceived of them ; yet theſe meaſures, 
imperfect as they were, contributed conſider- 
ably to the flax-huſbandry, which is farther 
advanced than is commonly thought. The va- 
lue of flax annually produced in Scotland, af- 
ter it 1s heckled, and ready for the ſpinner, may 
be pretty nearly aſcertained as follows. The 
linen cloth now made in a year amounts to 
about L. 700,000 ; the value of the thread 
manufactured in a year cannot be leſs than 
— | L. 100,000 ; 
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L. 100,000 3 we are more uncertain about 
the quantity of the linen yarn exported ; but 
we cannot be far wrong in ating it at ano- 
ther L. 100,000 : and theſe articles amount 
in whole to L. 900, ooo. The next point is, to 
aſcertain the value of heckled flax uſed in 
theſe different articles. Taking all the diffe- 
rent kinds of linen cloth at an average, the 
value of the heckled flax may be about a 
third; and the proportion is rather more in 
thread. Of the yarn exported, the value of 
the flax cannot be much below the half. 
Joining theſe particulars together, the value 
of the heckled flax annually manufactured in 

Scotland amounts to I. 316,666. - Subtract 
the value of the flax imported, and the price 

of heckling it, which is performed-at home, 
computed to L. 125,000, the remainder, 
L. 191, 666, or TL. 190,000 in round num- 
bers, is the value of the heckled _ from our 
own growth. 

The purpoſe of this er is, to mme 
land-holders and farmers to apply vigorouſly 
to flax-raifing, which, from what is faid a- 
bove, will appear equally. beneficial to them- 
. ſelves and to their country. The Truſtees 
ſtruggled at firſt with many difficulties ; the 
ignorance, che idleneſs, the indocility of the 
People. 
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people. But happily theſe difficulties are in a 


meaſure ſurmounted. There are not wanting 
hands expert in raiſing and dreſſing flax; 


and the Truſtees are bent upon increaſing 


their number. To deal in this article, the en- 
couragement muſt be great, when there is a 


market at home; and there muſt always be 


ſuch a market while importation continues. 


The late premiums for the greateſt quantity 
of flax upon an acre, have ſpread the art of 
preparing land for flax- ſeed; and reiterated 
experiments of the great produce of flax 


from high dreſſing, muſt rouſe every farmer. 
The bounty of eighteen pence per ſtone for 
dreſſed flax, though limited to a few coun- 


ties, will in time make its progreſs through 


every county; and farmers, if they regard 
their intereſt, will early prepare for receiving 
the benefit of this bounty when it reaches 
them. But of all encouragements for flax- 


raiſing, that of the new machine is in reality 


the greateſt ; by preventing a great waſte of 
. flax, by reſcuing farmers out of the fraudu- 
lent hands of lint-millers, and by ſaving an 
endleſs expence formerly laid out for bring- 
ing lint to the heckle. In uſing this machine, 


a farmer ſuperintends the dreſſing his own 
flax; it is done by his own ſervants when 
they 
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they cannot be otherwiſe employed; and it 
is done without expence. A crop of flax, of 
all the moſt lucrative, will by theſe means 
pay a conſiderable part of the rent, and 
make quicker returns of money than moſt o- 
ther crops. Nor ought it to be overlooked, 
that the finding employment for ſervants 
when they would otherwiſe be idle, comes to 
the ſame with leſſening their wages. The 
Truſtees will ſcatter a few of theſe machines 
gratis in different quarters to ſerve as models. 
The machine 1s of eaſy conſtruction, and 
can be correctly copied by any good work- 
man. 

It is zealouſly to be wiſhed, and may rea- 
ſonably be expected, that flax railing will be 
greatly promoted by this machine, and will 
creep into every corner, But there is ſome- 
thing ſtill wanting to complete the encourage- 
ment; and that is, a ready market for the flax 
when it is prepared for the heckle. To that 
end the Truſtees will conſider whether it may 
not be proper to appoint lint-markets in cer- 
tain counties, where buyers and ſellers may 
reſort; and to proclaim premiums for the 
greateſt quantities of flax brought by indivi- 


duals to theſe markets; and we cannot copy 


2 better model than the premiums given for 
improving 
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improving the ſtaple of our wool, a regula- 


tion that has a fine effect. It is ſubmitted, 


whether it may not be proper to begin with 
appointing three or four markets within the 
five weſtern caunties, which at preſent enjoy 
the bounty of eighteen pence per ſtone for 
home flax; becauſe frauds that may be com- 
mitted in claiming the propoſed premiums, 
will be eaſily checked by the itinerant raiſers 


and dreſſers of flax appointed for inſtructing 


the pcople in theſe counties. The Truſtees 
will alſo conſider, whether it may not be uſe- 
ful to praclaim at the ſame time flax-fairs in 
central places of other counties, aſſuring the 
nhabironts af the premium in their courſe. 
Having diſcuſſed flax-raifing, we ſhall ſub- 
join an appendix regarding the linen manu- 
facture in general. As this manufacture is 
now advanced much beyond what is neceſſary 
for our on conſumpt, it is the duty of the 
Truſtees to attend to the commerce of chat 
commodity, and ta uſe their endeavours to 
put it upon the beſt footing. To form a ſo- 
lid judgment upon this important ſubject, one 
muſt be previouſſy acquainted with the man- 
ner in which that commerce is carried on 
at preſent ; a brief view of which i is as fol- 


low 8. London is our capital market: our 


linens 
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linens are conſigned to factors who ſell upon 
time: to them it is of little conſequence what 
the price be, or whether punctual payment be 
made, becauſe they remit only what money 
they receive: commiſſion and other charges 
are ſubtracted; which, with ſlow payments, 
is a grievous burden upon the dealers in this 
country. Of a commerce carried on in this 
manner, the natural and neceſſary effect with 
reſpect to the dealers here, is to confine it to 
thoſe who have large ſtocks, and can afford to 

lie ut of their money. This ſtate of our 
linen commerce muſt cramp the manufacture 
exceedingly ; it is in effect a monopoly, and 
a monopoly of the very ſtricteſt kind, confi- 
ning manufacturers to the wholeſale- dealer 
who lives among them, or in their neigh- 
bourhood ; for to try all the dealers where a 
ſingle web only is to be ſold, would be a 
great waſte of time, with little proſpect of a 
better price. There are, it is true, ſome 
petty dealers engaged in this commerce, 
known by the name of hawkers, who afford 
to the weaver ſome {light relief againſt this 
flaviſh dependence. Theſe men lay out their 


imall ſtocks in picking up linen cloth as it 
comes from the loom; which they alſo muſt | 


(ell to 0 wholeſale-man, for they cannot af. 
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ford to deal directly with London. But be- 


ing better able than a weaver with a ſingle 
web, to cope with the wholeſale- dealers, and 
having more knowledge of the trade, they ge- 
nerally obtain a more equal price, becauſe 
they can change about if they be ill treated. 
Hence it is, that theſe hawkers are no fa- 


vourites of the wholeſale-men; which re- 


markably appeared in an applicatian to the 
board of Truſtees, inveighing bitterly againſt 
hawkers, and calling forth the vengeance of 
the board upon them, as deſtructive to the 
manufacture. It was poſſibly imagined, that 
the Truſtees might have overlooked a maxim 


of which none are ignorant, viz. That the 


more numerous purchaſers are, the better for 
the manufacture. But this incident may 
juſtly give reaſon to apprehend a combina- 
tion among the wholeſale-dealers to deſtroy 
hawkers : an agreement nat to purchaſe from 
them, or to keep down the price, will pro- 
duce that effect; and, by this fimple means, 
the whole trade may be monopolized by the 
great dealers without a competitor. 

The plan that bids the faireſt for putting 
this commerce upon its moſt advantageous 


footing, is, that there be four linen fairs held 


annually at Edinburgh, as the-moſt central 
place, 


I 
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place, each of them to continue four or five 
days; which will naturally produce a con- 
ſiderable circulation of ready money, and 
conſequently afford the poor manufacturer 
ſome inſtant relief for carrying on his buſt- 
neſs. We indeed can ſcarce hope for com- 
miſſions from wholeſale-merchants in Lon- 
don, who have linen-drapers at hand to fur- 
niſh them goods for completing their aſſort- 
ments. But an inſtance ſomewhat ſimilar, 
gives encouragement to hope that other 
Engliſh dealers may reſort to our fairs. 
When the commerce of black cattle was laid 
open by the union, our people carried their 
droves to England : but expence of travel- 
ling, and fluctuation of markets, made this a 
precarious and hazardous cc:mmerce, and 
reduced to bankruptcy many of our drovers. 
At length the proſpect of choice and cheap- 
neſs at a public market, drew down to this 
country the Engliſh dealers; and now the 
greater part of our cattle are ſold at home 
for ready money. What reaſon have we to 
doubt, but that the Engliſh dealers will reſort 
to our fairs for linen, as they do for cattle ? 
There is no reaſon to doubt, provided we per- 


form our part; which 1s, to be induſtrious in 


advancing our linens to their perfection. Our 
8 ſituation 
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ſituation for ſuch fairs is undoubtedly better 
than that of Ireland: for, ſuppoſing other ar- 
ticles equal, an Engliſh dealer, unaccuſtom- 
ed and averſe to ſea-voyages, will never pre- 
fer a perilous navigation before a ſafe and 
ſnug journey upon terra firma. 

The trouble and expence of carrying home 
goods that remain unſold at a fair, have 
ſuggeſted a linen-hall, as a repoſitory for 
ſuch goods, where dealers may be provi- 
ded during the interval between two fairs. 
But as it 1s difficult to foreſee the fate of any 
new project, the Truſtees, ſenſible of former 
diſappointments, will probably be difinclined 
to adopt any expenſive plan for a linen-hall. 
It is the ſafeſt courſe to be frugal in making 
the experiment: ſucceſs may encourage them 
hereafter to be more bold. 

One capital view of the plan propoſed, 
which can ſcarce fail of ſucceſs, is, to reſcue 
the poor weavers from the oppreſſion of the 
wholeſale-dealer, by affording them a choice 
of markets. If the price offered by their 
neighbour, the wholeſale-man, be not thought 
- ſufficient, a number of them clubbing toge- 
ther may ſend their goods to an Edinburgh 
fair, under the care of one of themſelves, or 
of any truſty perſon, This plan will be a 

ſignal 
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ſignal bleſſing to the hawkers in particular: 
it will enlarge their field of action: it will 
make them independent: and it will augment 
their number; than which nothing can be 
more beneficial to the manufacturer. Every 
web is picked up as it comes from the loom, 
with a view to ſome little profit at an ap- 
proaching fair; and in ſo ſwift a circulation, 
a very ſlender profit will content a hawker. 
'This plan will be equally convenient for ped- 
lers, who, inſtead of painful journeys through 
the country to make up their aſſortments, 
find at hand 1n a fair, every ſort they have oc- 
caſion for. Nor need we be diffident of com- 
miſſions from Glaſgow, Liverpool, and other 
trading towns on the weſt coaſt ; becauſe the 
dealers in theſe towns will find themſelves 
cheaper ſerved here than at London. | 
Theſe effects of the plan are obvious at firſt 
view. But there appear other good effects, 
ſome more, ſome leſs extenſive, that caſt up 
upon further conſideration. In the firſt place, 
Frugal perſons, who purchaſe for their own ute, 
will undoubtedly reſort to the public market, 
becauſe ready money will afford them both 
choice and cheapneſs. 2d4ly, Buyers and ſel- 
lers coming to be mutually acquainted, the 
reputation of the beſt artiſts will procure 
them 
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them private commiſſions for all the linen 
they make. 3dly, Theſe fairs will be a great 
means for improving the fabric of our liens. 
At preſent there 1s little opportunity for a 
comparative trial; but here manufacturers 
will ſoon be made ſenſible that they have 
little chance to vend their goods if the fabric 
be in any degree imperfect. Laſtly, The quick 
circulation of money produced by theſe fairs, 
will enable the manufacturer to vend his 


goods at the loweſt price; and the current 


price for ready money being thus fixed, muſt 
have the effect to regulate in ſome meaſure 
the bargains that are made upon time. 

Every one who gives attention to what is 


paſſing in the world, muſt perceive the im- 


portance of the linen manufacture to Scot- 
land. Like a ſtone rolled half-way up-hill, 
it muſt be puſhed to the ſummit, or it will 
fall to the bottom, and involve all in ruin. 


Honeſt labour and unrelenting induſtry will 


puſh this manufacture to the ſummit, and 
produce a moderate degree of opulence, with 
its never-failing attendants, plenty and popu- 


lation. Opulence ſo acquired, being diſtri- 


buted through every vein of the politic body, 
ſerves to animate every member. May Hea- 
ven avert from our thoughts the ambition of 

acquiring 


F 


acquiring wealth independent of labour and 
induſtry; for profuſe wealth, being always 


unequally diſtributed, never fails to ſap the 


foundations of virtue, to erect a throne for 
luxury, and for depraved ſelfiſhneſs, which 
reduce a nation to an abject ſtate of degene- 
racy, and terminate in a total corruption of 
manners, 
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